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Plymouth, Dec. 23, 1835. 

Hon. Peleg Sprague. 

Dear Sir : — In obedience to a vote of the Trustees of the Pilgrim 
Society, I have the pleasure to make the following communication : 

"At a meeting of the Trustees of the Pilgrim Society, Dec. 23, 1835, 

" Voted, That the thanks of the Trustees be presented to the Hon. 
Peleg Sprague, for his interesting and eloquent Discourse, delivered 
on the 22d instant — that a copy be requested for publication, and that the 
Corresponding Secretary conmiunicate the vote." 

With great eiteem and regard, 

I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 

JNO. B. THOMAS, Cor. Sec. PiL Soc. 
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We are assembled on the day which gave existence to 
New England, on the spot consecrated by the first footsteps 
of the Puritan Pilgrims. It is good for us to be here — to 
pause for a moment in the hurried career of active life, to 
recur to the past and contemplate the present. Two hun- 
dred and fifteen years ago, this day, a small company of 
distressed emigrants, consisting of one hundred and one men, 
women and children, landed on this ice-clad, desolate and 
savage shore. About one half of their number perished of dis- 
ease within the first five months : and now, that society, thus 
founded in weakness, and want, and misery, has grown to a 
community of millions, presenting on all sides a wide spread 
scene of unsurpassed abundance, security and joy ; a com- 
munity more blessed than any which the sun in his circuit 
now shines upon. And this increase of numbers has been 
attained, these fruits of prosperity have been gathered, from 
a terrific wilderness, from a barren and reluctant soil, be- 
neath stern and relentless skies ; they have been obtained, it 
may almost be said, in defiance of physical nature. 

Go to other, the most favored regions of the earth, where 
nature seems to have done her utmost, breathing her mildest 
airs, and spreading her spontaneous feast in the greatest pro- 



fusion ; to Italy, the land of the arts— to Spain, upon whose 
proUfic soil streams of silver and gold, from foreign mines, 
were poured for ages ; go even to the Promised Land, or to the 
orient East, where the heavens shed their softest and kind- 
liest influences, and the earth yields her richest and most 
exuberant fruits — and behold what progress has been made 
within the last two hundred and fifteen years. There man, 
if he have not been retrograde, can hardly be said to have 
increased in numbers or advanced in the means of rational 
enjoyment. If he do not wither and decay, he seems scarcely 
to have the energy of active life. Whence this contrast? 
Will it be ascribed to the diflerence of political and religious 
institutions 7 That solution but carries back the question 
one step further : whence this continuing difference of insti- 
tutions? Why is it that in all the mutations and revolu- 
tions of the earth, in France and Spain and Italy ; in Greece, 
in Mexico and Columbia, in Egypt and Palestine — in 
Europe, Asia and South America — where there has been so 
much of breaking up and remodelling and mingling anew 
of the elements of society, — whence is it, that institutions like 
these, giving similar results, have nowhere been established? 
The solution of the phenomenon of our unequalled progress 
is to be sought for in moral causes ; — in the character of the 
people : and upon this topic, the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the people of New England, particularly in those 
aspects in which it has been most assailed, and in which I 
am not aware that it has been before discussed on this anni- 
versary, I now propose to make such remarks as time and 
circumstances may permit. Not that I can do it justice : I 
am deeply conscious of my inability to do so at any time, 
and especially at this ; for the crude preparation which alone 
I have been able to make has been under the pressure of 
disease, and amidst the distractions of business. If I had 



regarded myself alone I should not have been here to-day. 
I am here from a feeling that no son of New England can, 
upon any proper occasion, withhold from her his tribute of 
respect and gratitude ; that no son of the old Colony can, upon 
such an occasion, withhold his efforts, however feeble and 
at whatever personal sacrifice, to do her justice. 

The elements of the New England character lie less upon 
the surface than those of any other people ; and hence per- 
haps, it has been more misinterpreted and misrepresented 
than any whose history is equally accessible. And this, not 
merely by foreigners, but by other portions of our own coun- 
try, and there are those, even here, among ourselves, who, 
not reflecting, or not having opportunities for comparison, 
have in some measure yielded to the constant repetition of 
unjust delineations, divesting this people of the higher and 
nobler attributes of ardor and generosity, and making even 
the virtues which are conceded to them to lean towards 
meanness, illiberality and disingenuousness. 

From causes which need not now be investigated, man- 
kind have been distinguished into distinct races ; the North 
American Indian, the African, the Malay, the Mongolian, 
and the Caucasian ; each transmitting its own marked pecu- 
liarities from generation to generation. Of these, the Cavjccu- 
sian has been eminently distinguished over all the others, for 
intellectual superiority. This has again been divided into 
many distinct varieties, of which the Teutonic has ever 
been pre-eminent for all the higher endowments ; and of the 
subdivisions of this, the Saxon English have been most 
remarkable for endurance, perseverance, and tenacity of pur- 
pose. Wherever they fix their grasp it is never voluntarily 
relaxed; wherever they plant their standard they never 
recede, whether it be on the bleak rocks of the ocean, or the 
frozen regions of Canada, or the boundless plains of Indosh 
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tan. Their posts and territories are everywhere, dotting the 
whole surface of the earth ; the sun scarcely sets upon their 
dominions. 

Of this class, the Puritans were a peculiar and selected 
few; and into the indomitable, severe Saxon blood wa» 
infused by them another ingredient, of marked and decisive 
efficacy — religious principle, religious enthusiasm, deep, 
ardent, unyielding, giving new strength and firmness to a 
before strong and well-compacted moral texture, and per- 
vading the whole by a living faith, a burning and enduring 
zeal ever imparting a glowing and active energy. 

They were of that extraordinary few who really think for 
themselves, who call no man master, who, in matters of 
opinion, bow to no human authority, but, outstripping the age 
in which they live, rise above the mists which obscure the 
vision of others, themselves enjoying the earliest illumination 
of the sun of truth. They regarded no voice but the voice 
of conscience. They yielded to no power but the power of 
the Most High. Wherever conviction of duty led, they 
would follow ; and no personal dangers, not all the power of 
the Priesthood and the Throne could move them from their 
course. They could leave their country, but they could not 
desert their principles. They could bid adieu to all that 
seems to render life desirable, — to civilization and refinement, 
to arts and science, the accumulated fruits of the labors of 
ages, to all the hopes of their youth and all the aspirations of 
manhood, — they could leave all for communion with savage 
beasts and more savage man, for the barren rock, the frozen 
earth, the winter sky and the houseless wilderness — ^nay 
more, they could see nearly one half their number struck 
down by the hand of death; they could lay fathers and 
mothers, and sons and daughters in the grave, — ^but they 
could not bury their religious faith ; they could not repress 



that unquenchable fire of enthusiasm for religious and ciTil 
liberty which had been kindled in the strong and enduring 
materials of their moral constitution ; a flame which no ter^ 
rors of violence, no storm of persecution could extinguish* 
The fury of the blast but increased the intensity of its glow. 

Enthusiasm was the characteristic of our fathers; they 
transmitted it to their posterity, and, startling as the proposi* 
tion may seem, it has ever been the basis of the New E2ng- 
land character ; — ^not indeed exhibited externally, and rarely 
open to superficial observation. 

The Puritans, before they left their native country, were 
surrounded on all sides by enemies, and subjected to 
violence and oppression from the arm of government, to 
which they opposed only caution, circumspection, and a 
fixed, immovable resolution, necessarily begetting much 
of sternness and severity in their external demeanor. Ever 
calm and self-controlled, they adopted a rigid system of 
education for their children, by which outward manifes- 
tations of internal emotion were forbidden and repressed. 
But the fire, which was not permitted to break forth, 
only glowed with the more enduring intensity within, 
the fountain of that restless energy of character which, 
whatever the object of pursuit, impels them forward with a 
boldness and activity equalled by no other people on earth. 
This is the great moral power which, however directed, is 
sure to produce the most striking results. From obvious 
causes, it has generally been directed to some branch of 
productive industry. Their poverty, their barren soil and 
ungenial climate, their laws of equal distribution of estates 
allowing no entailments or continued accumulations for poster- 
ity, have necessarily, in time of peace, thrown almost every 
New Elngland man upon some gainful pursuit He enters upon 

it with all his characteristic energy and perseverance ; and 

3 
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hence the opinion that he is peculiarly sordid and avaricioiiiSf. 
Others see only a thirst for gain, in what, in truth, is but 
one development of his constitutional enthusiasm. He is 
seen calm, cool, "self-subdued, with no apparent ardor of 
temperament, with no pressing physical wants, impelled not 
by the approach of starvation like the over-crowded popula- 
tion of other countries, yet going forward with an activity 
and inflexibility of purpose which outstrip all competition. 
He is seen upon the ocean, meeting the world on a fair field 
of equal competition, traversing every sea, penetrating every 
coast, daring every climate, everywhere producing greater 
results with less means than any competitor ; and whatever 
his object, whether it be drawing its treasures from the 
bosom of the deep, or pressing with gainful commerce its 
heaving surface ; pursuing it with a bolder spirit, grasping 
with a stronger hand, striking with a more unerring aim, 
and spreading his sails for a more daring flight. The same 
phenomenon is seen on land, whether it be as a hunter be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, or a pioneer in felling the forest, 
and subduing the soil, or in building up cities and construct- 
ing railroads, still there is. the same untiring devotion of all 
his time and all his faculties. 

But those who think that gain alone is the governing and 
impelling motive, if they will but extend their observation, 
will see the same intensity in every other pursuit, although 
neither gold nor gain can be hoped. In war with the abo- 
rigines, where no spoils were to be won, they obtained a 
superiority, not merely from civilized arts, but in those 
qualities whiclji civilization is supposed to enfeeble, and for 
which the savage is most distinguished. They made them- 
selves more active in the race, more sagacious in the council, 
more watchful in the anibush, and more untiring in the pur- 
suit. In civilized warfare, too, the same characteristics have 
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been displayed, whether with Paul Jones, and Isaac Hulli 
and Samuel Tucker, and David Porter on the ocean, or 
at Louisburg, or Bunker Hill, or Quebec, or Niagara. In 
the paths of christian benevolence, what missionaries have 
exhibited a more fearless and devoted spirit, whether simong 
the North American Indians, or at Indostan, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, or at Sumatra faithful even unto death ? 

The effects of this pervading zeal and ardor and energy 
are seen everywhere. It is this which has studded our 
iron-bound coast with cities and villages, and clothed our 
barren fields with verdure — ^which has subdued the forest 
and spread far and wide the beams and the blessings of 
civilization. Other parts of our country have been peopled 
originally from other portions of Europe, but go where you 
will, the effects of New England enterprize and skill and 
labor are seen and felt. In every state of the Union, you 
will find that they have taken the lead in energy and ac- 
tivity, and wherever there have been the greatest advances, 
there you may be sure to find the sons of New England. 
The Puritan blood flows everywhere, swelling every vein of 
this great republic, diluted perhaps by intermixture, enfee- 
bled perhaps, but still imparting something of its pristine 
strength and ardor. 

Leaving individual exhibitions of character, let us look at 
it as displayed in their institutions, and their aggregcUe his' 
tory ; for the liberality of an active and energetic people is 
to be measured, not by the eagerness of the pursuit, but by 
the use to which the fruits of success are devoted. Are they 
hugged as by a miser gloating over his treasures, or freely 
and rationally expended for great and good purposes ? 

Where is there, where has there evey been, a community 
who have devoted so great a proportion of their means to 
mental and moral culture^ to ch&rity} to general an4 expau* 
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iiive beneficence 7 What has the world ever seen like our 
system of free schools supported by the whole mass of the 
people themselves, in their primary assemblies — the only pure 
democracies on earth, by a voluntary, self-imposed tax ; and 
the amount, not a niggardly pittance, reluctantly granted^ 
but a most liberal, and in the aggregate, a most magnificent 
endowment, greater by far, in proportion to the whole wealth 
of the community, than any other government or people ever 
devoted to literary education, granted most cheerfully and 
cordially, year by year, in unbroken continuity for two cen- 
turies ! While in other countries not one in thirty of their 
children has the means of learning to read and write, here 
the opportimities furnished at the common expense, to ac- 
quire the first rudiments of education, are universal, and 
Almost universally improved. A very distinguished judge in 
a neighboring state, has declared that in thirty years' exten- 
fBiive practice of his profession, he had never met with a nar 
tive of that state who could not read and write. While in 
other countries the higher orders tax the many for the 8up« 
port of a few splendid establishments of science and learn* 
ing, for the education of the wealthy, here the many tax 
themselves for the education of all. Nor is this the limit of 
their liberality. Our colleges and other seminaries of in« 
struction are moniunents of their devotion to literature and 
science. In the very infancy of the colonies, when strug- 
gling with poverty and privation and want, they founded the 
University, and most generously parted to it of their hard- 
earned and scanty means. They struck the rock in the 
wilderness, from whence have flowed the waters of life. To 
this great work our ancestors were stimulated, not merely 
by their love of secular learning, but by their profound and 
absorbing love of religion* One great purpose was .to secure 
the continuance of a pious and learned christian ministry ; 
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and in the building up of the altars of their God, and in the 
support of the ministrations of the temple, what people have 
ever made such efforts and sacrifices ; and this,^not from the 
terrors of a dark and appalling superstition, not from the 
coercion of political power, wresting its tithes from unbeliev- 
ing and reluctant hands, but from the free, self-imposed, 
continued tribute of the whole congregation of the people, 
prompted by an enlarged and enlightened appreciation of the 
value of religious instruction. 

Nor let it be believed that these unequalled sources of 
universal mental and religious education have not produced 
their legitimate fruits not only of intelligence, but of general 
integrity and moral worth. I know it has become so common, 
even with our brethren of other states, to talk of New England 
cupidity and fraud, that it is taken by the ignorant abroad, 
and the unobserving at home, to be characteristic of our 
community. There have indeed been some unworthy sons 
of New England who have gone forth from us, who have been 
false to their ancestry, and traitors to the beneficent institu-* 
tions which warmed them into life. But to infer hence that 
the ever burning lights of truth have here produced no moral 
illumination, would be as just as to suppose, because there 
went forth one traitor from the twelve, that the instructions of 
Divinity itself had no efficacy with the true and faithful 
eleven. Let those of our traducers who would appreciate 
the influence of our system, and understand the purity of 
our character, go to the villages and farm-houses of New 
England — ^let them come here, to the Old Colony — least con- 
taminated by foreign intermixture. Let them see the un:- 
doubting confidence of the whole population — ^all ages, of 
either sex, alone, defenceless, safely traversing the most se- 
cluded and lonely recesses, without an emotion of fear or a 
thought of 4angCT, aiMl lying down at night with unbarred 
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doors, often thrown wide open to receive the sumtner's 
breeze, and reposing in conscious security, unguarded, unde-r 
fended, with no eye on them but the all-seeing eye of 
Heaven.'^ I speak of that which I do know. Cast your eyes 
across that narrow bay; — there, in the settlement second in 
age only to this which first received the Pilgrim Fathers, is 
my own paternal home, and there have been the habitations 
of my forefathers for nearly two centuries ; and during that 
whole time to the present moment, they have never known 
either bolts or bars, or fear of encroachment or loss or dan- 
ger. Where else on the face of the earth is there such 
unguarded repose, such unwatched security. Go to other 
portions of the earth — to Europe, the civilized, the refined — 
and see those who reproach us as a community for the want 
of moral worth, travelling at noon-day with armed guards, 
to protect them from robbery and violence, and lying down 
at night within bars and bolts and triple steel, with the 
heavy tramp of the armed sentinel constantly in their earSj 
and yet starting in terror at every unwonted sound ; requiring 
the physical power of the state, by a standing army of 
police, to be constantly displayed for their protection, and 
feeling no security unless beneath the palpable shield of a 
strong executive government. 

This brings us to another topic — the perpetration and de- 
tection of crime. Where is our government? It is no where 
seen — ^it is no where felt ; and yet law and order and security 
are every where. Look at our penal code, so mild as to be 
almost bloodless, and compare it with the tremendous sanc- 
tions by which other nations have exhausted their terrific 
power. Look at the infrequency of our crimes and the 
certainty of their detection, compare our untenanted prisons, 
with their crowded dungeons, and say whence the contrast, 
if it be not from the moral atmosphere which surrounds us. 
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a pure and healthy public sentiment, all-pervading and all-* 
powerful. 

In other countries, the government is oh one side, and the 
people are on the other ; and so disproportionate are often- 
times the oflfence and the penalty, so much does legal pun- 
ishment wear the aspect of vengeance, that the community 
sympathize with the suflferers, and are ready to conceal 
them from pursuit. But here the people are themselves the 
government; and the moment crime is perpetrated, all are 
intent on its exposure, and thousands of excited minds 
watch every movement, catch every whisper, and render 
escape almost impossible. 

Shall I be reminded that there have been recent indi- 
cations of a different spirit — that there have been acts of 
violence by great numbers, not yet sufficiently punished or 
atoned for? Here at least in New England, they have been 
so rare as to exhibit but solitary exceptions to the general 
habit of voluntary self-restraint. They are, however, start- 
ling illustrations of that fearful power which resides in great 
masses of excited human beings — a power which, in other 
countries, is pressed down by the heavy arm of organized and 
concentrated authority, hedged in by bristling bayonets, and 
then ever watched with sleepless- vigilance, and yet has there 
produced tenfold the devastation and outrage that it has here, 
where it is left to itself, where the whole mass feel and know 
that they have all power, and yet have so long, so uninterrupt- 
edly exercised that voluntary self-control which exhibits the 
sublime spectacle of self-circumscribed liberty. 

And so it* will continue to be. Past events, however to be 
deplored, have had the effect to renew and strengthen the uni- 
versal conviction that there is nothing of security or of value 
in life, unless under the dominion of law and order. Some 
have apprehended ihdXfree discussUm would here be trodden 
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down by lawless violence ! No, never, never. New Eng« 
land must have changed her whole character, forgotten her 
whole history, soiled all her garments, and divested herself 
of all her attributes, we must be false to our ancestors, to 
ourselves, to posterity, Before we can ever surrender or im- 
pair the great original, inherent right oi free discussion. If 
there be error, meet it with truth ; if there be sophistry, op- 
pose it by argument ; if there be intemperate zeal, withstand 
it by coolness and calmness, but never, never, with brute 
force. Free discussion is the vital air of our glorious insti- 
tutions — if impaired, they languish ; if destroyed, they die. 
If there be any danger from its indulgence, there is a thou- 
sand fold more from its suppression. If republics have 
sometimes been shaken by it, be it remembered that public 
liberty has never existed without it. If it have sometimes 
given to error a momentary triumph, we should reflect that 
without it, error would be enthroned in ceaseless dominion, 
and the reign of darkness be perpetual. If we cannot trust 
the whole people, how can we trust a part 7 If all may not 
hear and decide for themselves, who shall decide for them? 
The few ? All history tells us that by them truth will be 
held in manacles. Our ultimate, our final hopes must rest 
upon a sound and healthy public opinion ; to be formed, not in 
the stifled and stagnant atmosphere of silence and darkness, 
but in the broad and open day, in the circling air, amidst the 
agitations, the storms even, of free discussion. 

Our systems of literary and religious instruction have pro- 
duced their legitimate fruits, not only of uprightness and 
self-restraint, but of active benevolence. Where have the 
charities of life sprung from a deeper^ a more abupdant 
fountain, or their sweet influences been more universally felt, 
not merely in the indulgence of individual beneficence, or in 
those numerous institutions, endowed by public and private 



munificence, for the relief of the unfortunate of every class 
pnd the amelioration of almost every condition of life, but 
p,bove all, in that great comprehensive system of legal bene- 
yol^nce, by which all who, from gny cause, fall into distress, 
are entitled, as matter of legal right, to substantial, liberal 
comfort and reUef. See them through the country — the 
town paupers, sitting at the same table, protected by the 
(san^ie roof, reclining upon the same down, wearing the same 
apparel as those who reUeve and support them; and yet 
such a strong sentiment of reluctance at being burdensome to 
Others, such a just pride and desire of independence and 
willingness for exertion, universally prevalent, as to prevent 
even such provision being a dangerous invitation to sloth 
aiid negligence and vice. 

. To those who are willing to impute to us a narrow an4 
illiberal spirit, we may further point to our internal improve^ 
ments, not to our canals and railroads, the fruits of private 
enterprize, but that admirable system, sustained for ages by 
the annual self-taxation of the whole people, by which free 
public roads are everywhere maintained, in a degree of con- 
venience and excellence no where rivalled by a society of 
equal numbers or equal means. In most other countries, if 
the Sovereign deigns to expend a pittance only of the reve- 
nues wrung from his subjects upon some single work of inter- 
Qommunication, his name is trumpeted, even to after ages, as 
a wise and liberal benefactor. But here, the Sovereign Peo- 
ple devote, not treasures wrested from others, but their own 
hard earnings and hard labor, with a liberality equalled 
no where upon the globe ; for no where has a community 
appropriated so much in proportion to their ability, to similar 
objects. 

The political history of New England is radiant with in- 
struction upon every page. In its general relations, I hs^ve. 

3 
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been preceded by others; and^I may not follow the lion'^i 
track. My purpose permits me to view it only in a single 
aspect, to touch cursorily and hastily some prominent and 
familiar points, merely as illustrative of that mental and 
moral character which has been so much impeached. 

A form of government so just, so expansive, so liberal, 
requiring so much of disinterestedness, of integrity, of public 
and private virtue for its support, as to have been deemed by 
the benevolent and the wise, the reflecting and the sagacious, 
by the general voice, indeed, of all mankind, as but the 
hopeless vision of a heated imagination, has not only been 
attempted, but realized, established and maintained for two 
hundred years : and yet there are those who believe that a 
People who have achieved this have neither zeal nor bold- 
ness, are illiberal, narrow-minded and selfish, not only de- 
void of those higher attributes which are essential to such a 
work, and so exalted as never before to have been found in 
any conununity, but destitute even of the principles of com- 
mon honesty ! 

Most other governments have had their origin in force— 
this alone in an original voluntary written compact, recog- 
nizing the perfect equaUty of all its members. Such a con- 
stitution of government, purely democratic, was signed in the 
cabin of the May-flower, ere the eyes of the Pilgrims had 
rested on these shores, and in its substance and spirit has 
ever since been maintained. 

So far, indeed, did they carry their love of equality, that 
for a time they held all their lands in common. This experi- 
ment was tried under the most favorable circumstances by 
those whose characters gave the highest guaranty of success, 
if success were possible, and it utterly failed. It was found, 
then, as it ever has been and ever will be, that society 
cannot prosper, even if it can exist, without that stimulus to 
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individual exertion which arises from the certainty that each 
is to enjoy the separate fruits of his own labor. 

They were colonists. They acknowledged the King as 
ultimate Sovereign ; but scarcely any authority was exerted 
over them, except in their external commerce, in acts of trade 
and navigation, which, not affecting them at first, they grew 
up under without feeling any pressure, or being sensible of any 
privation. In their internal government, in its organization 
and legislation, they were left to themselves, and always 
practically free. They never acknowledged that the Par- 
liament had any power over them ; and when it was asserted, 
they denied it; when exercised, they resisted. Hence that 
phraseology of the Declaration of Independence which makes 
it ground of accusation against the King, and a reason for 
throwing off his dominion, that he had given his assent to 
pretended acts of legislation over them. 

They resisted ! Yes, New England, Massachusetts, then a 
feeble colony — alone — raised the notes of defiance against the 
whole power of the British empire; not on account of any actual 
oppression practically felt, which alone could have roused 
the phlegmatic, the sordid or the selfish ; but for a principle — 
a doctrine — for the mere assertion that Parliament had a right 
to legislate over them. If they had been cold, calculating and 
narrow-minded, if they had regarded themselves only, their 
ease, their safety, or their property, they would- have sub- 
mitted, and left future generations to battle for themselves. 
But they did not. They knew that the time had come when 
they must reUnquish their long cherished visions of hope, 
their warm and glowing anticipations for their posterity, 
those free principles of government, which they had labored 
to establish for all future generations, for all mankind, or 
they must fight ; and however unequal, however desperate 
the conflict, they could not hesitate. Their purpose was no 
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ebullition of passion, it was not a solitary gleam of patriotism, 
which shot up and expired, or a spasm of disinterestedness 
exhausted by one convulsive eflFort; but a continued and 
enduring enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrifice, which had. 
never been exceeded. 

Exposed as she was on all sides, bordering for hundreds 
df nules on the territory^ of ^ the enemy, and for hundlredsl 
more of sea-coast open to every incursion of his invincible 
marine, still she did not confine her efibrts within herself, but 
sent her sons wherever blows were to be dealt, or blood to be 
shed; among the foremost in every battle field, from the 
' northern borders to the confines of Georgia; in every enterprise 
of danger, in every scene of suffering, whether from the vio* 
lence of the elements in the untented field, or half clothed, 
half fed, marching against British veterans, staining the frozen 
earth at every step with their unshod feet ; or driving the 
western savages from their fastnesses ; or traversing the frozen 
wilds of Maine and Canada in a winter's march, the most 
wonderful in history, far exceeding the celebrated retreat of 
the ten thousand or Hannibal's crossing the Alps. 

And those, too, who remained -at home, scarcely less de-* 
voted and suffering, ever laboring in the same great cause, 
yielding up their property, parting with their last hoof, offer- 
ing up their last bushel of grain, submitting to privation and 
want, and yet never faltering or doubting or hesitating in 
their course, until the work of absolute Independeitice was 
accomplished. Would that the records of every town and 
every association of New England could be inspected by the 
world. The public archives of the nation can do them but 
partial justice. By them, however, it is demonstrated that 
New England, and Massachusetts in particular, throughout 
the whole war, voluntarily furnished to the general cause 
contributions of men and money, very far beyond her due 
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proportion. As these facts are strikingly exhibited by thd 
official documents — and I am not aware that a comparative 
statement has ever been presented to the public — ^you will 
pardon me in this for going a little into detail, which I have) 
not ventured upon any other topic. 

In the first year of the war, 1775, the whole number of 
Continental troops was 27,443, of which more than one half 
were from Massachusetts, then embracing the territory which 
now constitutes the State of Maine ; and only 2,476 were 
from States out of New England. 

In 1776, when a more general organization had been 
effected, Massachusetts furnished more than all the fout 
Middle States — New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware united — ^and more than all the five States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
united. 

In 1777 commenced a new era. In that and every suc- 
ceeding year of the war, the quotas "to be furnished from 
each State were prescribed by the Continental Congress. 
The requisitions upon Massachusetts and Virginia were 
always equal. But the liberality of the Bay State in com- 
plying with them far exceeded that of any other. 

In each of the years 1777, '78, '79 and '80, her contribu- 
tions nearly equalled the whole of those from the four States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware ; or 
of the four States south of the Potomac — ^Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

In each of the years 1781, '82, and '83, her single contribu- 
tions very far exceeded the aggregate of those of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, as also the aggre- 
gate of those of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

If we combine all these years, and take the aggregates of 
the whole war, from 1776 to 1783 inclusive, it will be found 
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that Massachusetts furnished more troops for the Continental 
service than all the Middle States just mentioned, and more 
than all the five states of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia; and that of the whole 
a^regate number from all the thirteen states, more than a 
fourth, approaching indeed to one third, were from this Com- 
monwealth alone ! 

In pecuniary supplies, the contrast is scarcely less striking. 
This Commonwealth not only contributed more than any 
other State, but the excess of her payments into the gen- 
eral treasury, over what she drew from it, far exceeded 
that of any other. Indeed, the balance in her favor was not 
only greater than that of all the four Middle States before 
mentioned, or of all the four States south of the Potomac, 
with Maryland in addition, but exceeded that of all the other 
twelve united. Of the whole excess, more than half was 
from Massachusetts alone ! 

During the whole war of the revolution, her pre-eminence 
was never questioned — then, in the day of trial and of 
, terror, when the storm lowered and darkness covered our 
whole horizon, the first rank was freely conceded to her. 
How has it been since? How is it now? She bore the 
lion's part in the conflict ; has she demanded or received the 
lion's share in the fruits of victory ? First in the fight, what 
place has she found at the feast ? 

The strongest and most enduring passion of the human 
breast is the love of power; and its voluntary surrender 
requires a degree of mental greatness to which human nature 
is rarely equal. And yet New England, Massachusetts, has, 
by her own acts and consent, freely retired from her high and 
palmy pre-eminence to her present condition of subordinate 
relative strength. She was among the first to advocate our 
present national Constitution, and has been among its firmest 
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supporters. She was among the first in adopting and suib^ 
taining a most generous and munificent policy toward the 
West, in yielding them efficient protection against the Abo- 
rigines, in the cheap disposition of the public lands, and in a 
fostering parental care over all their interests ; parting with 
our splendid national domain for prices almost nominal, and 
that too when the palpable effect was to produce emigration 
from herself, to take from her hundreds of thousands of her 
most vigorous sons. She has contributed not only to reverse 
her relative position with regard to New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, original members of the Union, but to the creation of 
eleven new States, some of them already possessing more repre- 
sentative numbers and wielding more direct political power 
than herself. We have rejoiced in their prosperity, the blessed 
fruit of our own benignant care. We received them cordially 
into the full commimion of the inestimable blessings of free 
government and republican institutions. We parted to them 
of our inheritance, we gave them of our strength, we resigned 
to them our power ; converting our own strength into relative 
weakness, and transferring the seat of empire from the 
Atlantic borders to beyond the AUeghanies, to a region 
which, at the close of the war of the Revolution, was ten- 
anted only by beasts and savages. 

In other great measures of national policy, foreign and do- 
mestic, the same magnanimity has been displayed. She has 
sought little for herself. She has willingly been divested of 
all peculiar protection from her great original interests of 
navigation and commerce, by a permanent public act, offering 
to all nations perfect equality and reciprocity of commercial 
privileges: while, in relation to the protection of domestic 
industry, she has only acquiesced in and adhered to a policy 
originally introduced and urged upon her by others. To the 
internal improvement of the country, by the general govern- 
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ment, that system which says, " sink down, ye mountains, 
and rise up, ye valleys," she has been willing to contribute 
her full proportion, from liberal kindness towards others, and 
an enlarged view of the general welfare, expecting no direct 
benefit to herself; her own improvements having been sys- 
tematically carried on at her own expense. 

Freely to render to the great men of other, perhaps rival 
states, their just meed of respect and admiration, is no equiv- 
ocal indication of a noble and elevated mind. In this we 
may fear no comparison. From the day when her own 
delegate in Congress, postponing the prior pretensions of 
Massachusetts, nominated George Washington, of Virginia, 
to be commander-in-chief, to the present moment, she has 
been among the most ardent and the most generous defenders 
of his measures, his principles, and his fame, even at a time 
when his own State, so distinguished for fidelity to her sons, 
was faltering aud hesitating, and would scarcely, by a mea- 
gre vote, accord to him a barren approval of the wisdom of 
his measures. 

In the Electoral Colleges, New England has supported 
Southern men for the Chief Magistracy of the Union, three 
times unanimously, at one time but with a single dissenting 
voice, and again by large majorities ; while from the organi- 
zation of the government to the present day, only nine votes 
have been thrown, by all the States south of the Potomac, 
for Presidential candidates residing north of that river. 

Such is the history and character of New England — ^such 
is Massachusetts — first in magnanimity, foremost in dangers, 
freest of her blood and treasures, ever impelled onward 
by a deep, pervading, original enthusiasm. May we not 
challenge the world for a community who have devoted so 
great a proportion of their means to noble and elevated 
objects ; who have exhibited so much of ardor and fearless- 
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Bess in indiTidual enterprize, so much of liberality and 
bene^cence in their public institutions, so much of disin- 
terestedness and, .f;enerosity in their aggregate history and 
general policy? ^ 

Persecution drove our ancestors from their native home, 
and yet we are often reminded tliat they themselves became 
persecutors. This has been repeated and reiterated in every 
form, in the most aggravated terms and the deepest shades. 

They had been driven from their own country on account of 
their views and principles of Church government — for eccle- 
siastical non-conformity. It was not their opposition to the 
political organization of the state, but their resistance of the 
hierarchy. They were Congregationalists. They held that 
all ecclesiastical authority rested in the whole congregation 
of the people — ^that each man's opinion having the same 
weight as that of every other, a majority only could cause a 
preponderance of power. They could see no warrant, either 
in scripture or in reason, for any man's assuming spiritual 
dominion over another, whether it were the Pope of Rome 
or the Lords Bishops of England. They admitted no human 
authority to prescribe either creeds of faith or modes of wor- 
ship. And for this, the poUtical, wedded to the ecclesiastical 
power, made them the victims of a joint persecution. Re- 
publicans in Church .government, they would naturally be- 
come republicans in politics; still, however, they would 
have yielded obedience to the civil polity of their coimtry, 
if their consciences could have been left free in matters 
purely spiritual. But, for that, they left their native home — • 
the civiUzed world — and came to this savage continent. For 
that, they formed a Uttle community of their own, and, 
after encountering all the horrors that could encompass their 
physical condition, when success was just beaming upon 

them, those whom they had left behind, their persecutors^ 
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with ttieir dreaded, detested ecclesiastical ceremonials, came to 
intrude themselves into this family of exiled brethren. Were 
they bound to receive them? However favorable now may be 
our ideas of the liberal and catholic spirit of the members of 
the Church of England, still we must look back to the suflfer- 
ings and sacrifices, the sentiments and situation of the Puri- 
tans. Were they bound to receive them ? Does not every 
society, domestic or political, possess the inherent right of 
deciding for itself who /rom withmtt shall be admitted to its 
bosom? 

These persons had not grown up in this community ; thi* 
was not their native country, as was England of our fathers j 
they were intruders from abroad. Why leave their native 
shores? — they suffered not from intolerance; or why not 
make a lodgement of their own ? — this new world was all 
before them, where to choose — from Plymouth to Virginia 
was an unbroken wilderness. In thus obtoiding themselves 
into a community which had fled from their injustice and 
violence, might not our fathers have seen something more 
(han the wantonness of insult? Might they not have appre- 
hended that there was a design first to establish Episcopacy 
here, and then to enforce conformity by the strong arm of 
power from abroad ? But whatever their motives, they had 
the right to prescribe the terms upon which strangers should 
be admitted to their communion. 

It may be said, perhaps, that our ancestors did not confine 
themselves to these legitimate limits; that, in a few instances, 
at least, they transcended them. Be it so. And before we 
descant upon this as something strangely unnatural and 
unheard of, we should recollect that intolerance was the 
disease of the age in Which they lived, exhibited with them 
At least in a mitigated form. 
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Upon this subject the history of the Puritans affords a most 
instructive lesson. It exhibits the proneness of man to 
abuse power, and teaches also that there is a principle of 
resistance implanted in our nature, which no power can sub- 
due. We may recur to other illustrations of the invaluable 
truth that persecution defeats its own purposes, and, when it3 
rage seems to be unquenchable, it but consumes itself. Chris- 
iianity grew up in the midst of it Our Holy Religion enr 
countered it, for the tenth and last ti^ie, in tbe reign of 
Diocletian ; and it was then so indiscriminate and e^ctermir 
nating, that it was confidently believed that the whole sect 
had perished, and upon a tablet, it was impiously recorded 
that the very name of that pernicums superstition had bee^;i 
blotted out forever ;r— and yet within ten years from that 
period, a Chn3tis^i !Emperor sat upon the throne of the 
CsBsars ! 

The professors of Christianity violated its highest and 
holiest precepts, when they had possessed themselves of tem- 
poral power. The oppressed became oppressors, and having 
wrested the torch from the grasp of their persecutors, the 
Romish church applied it to the faggots which they had 
piled around the heresy of the Reformation ;— and in three 
years from the time when the fires of Smithfield and Oxford 
were extinguished in the tears and blood of their victims, a 
Protestant Princess wielded the sceptre of England ! 

Scarcely had the brows of Elizabeth been encircled by a 
diadem, before her wrath was aroused by obnoxious Nof^ 
conformity^ and the strong arm of royal authority was 
stretched forth to crush all who bowed not to the namQ of 
Ejriscopacy, until a. resistless reaction brought the First 
Charles to perish on the scaffold, and Puritans and Cove^- 
nanters reigned and triumphed in the name of the CoiQmonr 
wealth ! 
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Persecution rarely attains its object. There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty sustains him. You 
may bind the limbs of your victim in fetters, you may sink him 
in the dungeon's depths and shut him out from the light of 
Heaven, where no sound shall reach him but the grating erf 
his chains, — still you cannot enter into the human soul — ^you 
cannot there utterly extinguish that sacred flame which was 
kindled by the Creator himself, when he breathed into man 
the breath of life. This elemental fire may be smothered for 
a while, but the time must come when its expansive energies 
will burst forth, and the deeper it is buried, the greater the 
weight which presses it down, the more tremendous the 
convulsion which will ensue. 

I have spoken of our seminaries of learning, and admira* 
ble system of common education. I am aware, however, 
that we have been often reproached for not exhibiting more 
of the show and refinements of literature and the arts. But 
this is to require the fruits of age, while we are yet in the 
bloom of youth. It is to disregard the requirements and 
necessities of our condition. The visions of a classic ima^- 
nation are luxuries in which we can but sparingly indulge. 
From such day-dreams we are aroused by the shock and the 
collision of active life. The duties and the business of the 
living world around us demand our best days and highest 
energies, and many a fair and fertile field of literature and 
science, which, to our youthful vision appeared as the land 
of promise, we must be content to view, as Moses from 
Pisgah, knowing that we shall never enter therein. 

Ours must be practical acquisitions. We should put on 
the armor of science, not as a burnished bauble to glitter in 
the sunshine of a gala day, but for strength and defence in 
the hour of contest. Mental cultivation is not to be valued 
for itself merely, but for its efiects. We may not make it a 
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matter of vain display. Our learning should be inwrought, 
forming a part of the texture and entering into the very sub- 
stance of the mind, giving it strength and elasticity. It should 
be felt in its secret influences, in intellectual vigor and mental 
discipline, in expansion and elevation of thought, in purity 
and liberality of sentiment, and in the glowing warmth of all 
the kind and generous affections. 

We may freely admit that our young and vigorous ^society 
has not yet had enough of leisure and repose to ■gi'vie to the 
fine arts their highest perfection. The Ijrre is sw^t by too 
strong and hurried a hand to yield its softest and sweetest 
notes. There have been those to whom the fine arts seemed 
to be the chief end of human existence, and as these had 
attained the highest perfection in foreign nations, they there 
paid their undivided homage, gazing with puerile admiration 
upon the decorations of the fabric of society, not reflecting 
that the Fabric itself had been raised by the hand of vi(^ 
lence, Upon foundations sUppery with human blood, that the 
dark dungeon is beneath, and the red arm of Persecution 
above, and Rapine and Oppression around and wi4hin it. 

I would not depreciate the real value of polite literature 
and the polished arts, but place them only in their true rank 
of subordination to higher and more valuable acquirements. 
They are indeed far from unimportant, and I trust the time 
will come when we shall yield to no nation in these delight- 
ful accomplishments. But at present, let us, in this respect, 
concede the palm freely and frankly. If we do but justly 
appreciate our country for what she is, without exalting her 
for mere imputed qualities, we need fear no comparisons. 
When Themistocles was asked, by some Euterpeian devoteoi 
if he could play upon a flute, he contemptuously answered — 
No, — ^but I can make a small city a great one. And we may 
answer that we can do what we have done, not merely 
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enlarge but create Cities, and States, and Nations ; we can 
people an Empire with twelve millions of rational intelligent 
beings, more deeply imbued than any other upon earth with 
those sentiments of civil liberty and pure Christianity, which, 
of all things, most deeply affect the happiness of man, here 
and hereafter. 

This is, indeed, a glorious pre-eminence ; and the Amer- 
ican scholar should study profoundly the means by which 
it has been attained. He should ponder well upon the 
fevents of our history, the biography of our great men, and 
the origin and character of our whole people. Let him 
become intimately acquainted with the Fathers of New 
England. They were ripe scholars, and had drunk deep at 
the fountain of human learning ; but their most refreshing 
and invigorating draughts were of the streams that issue 
forth from the throne of the Most High. For their guidance 
they consulted, not the oracles of Delphi, but the oracles of 
God. Their adventurous bark bore not the prophetic trees 
of Dodona, but the Law and the Prophets. They had felt 
the Grecian fire, and watched the vestal flame, but it was a 
coal from the holy altar which touched their lips and kin- 
dled their eloquence. 

* Let him learn to appreciate the origin of New England. 
Other states — and those too his classic favorites — have been 
compelled to go back to the nursling of a wolf or a beast of 
Bceotia, or to lay their foundations upon the shifting sands of 
fable, in the murky regions of heathenism. Ours rests, not 
only on the rock of Plymouth, but the Rock of Ages. When 
the Pilgrims here planted their feet, it was with the Bible in 
their hands and its precepts in their hearts ; and, in the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, they laid deep the foundation 
.of a Christian Commonwealth. 
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Let us theti imbibe the true spirit df all our own institutions^ 
by learning, from the sacked volume, the native equality of the 
human race;-— formed of the same materials^-fashionedby the 
same hand-^animated by the same breath-^and destined to 
the same grave. Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you, is the impressive command by which Heaven 
itself places all mankind upon the level of moral right and mu- 
tual obligation. It tells us, too, that human power is lent for 
human benefit, and he who perverts it to purposes of selfish- 
ness and oppression, is treacherous to his fellow man, and false 
to Heaven. 

Thus have I adverted, not as I could wish, but as I have 
been able, to some of the topics which press upon our attention. 
Time permits only to conjure you to consider well the posi- 
tion which you occupy, and the high and various duties 
which attend it. To us, indeed, has not been allotted the 
glory of founding a new Empire or framing new structures 
of government, but the solemn responsibility to strengthen 
and perpetuate those which our fathers have transmitted. 
To us are committed the sacred institutions of this free 
Republic, — the light of the world, — the hope of the genera- 
tions of man. They are to be preserved with scarcely less 
of genius and intellect and virtue, than were required for 
their original formation. They demand not only uncom- 
promising purity and integrity, but vigilance and activity. 
We are upon the watch-tower, and may not sleep: we 
are in the current, and may not relax our efforts. 

Let every son of New England bear in constant remem- 
brance that, not only gratitude and patriotism, but the highest 
benevolence and the most diffusive philanthropy demand that 
his best exertions should be devoted to the country which has 
cherished and the institutions which have nurtured him, — that 
here is the sphere of his duties, and the end of his earthly 
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hopes. He may dwell upon the teeming pages of ancient . 
genius and modem science, — he may penetrate the secrets of 
other times, and explore all the regions of the earth, — ^but let 
him ever feel, that this is indeed his home; and, inspired by 
the glowing emotions which throng around that endearing 
Biame, let him here return, to devote all his acquisitions — ^the 
spoils of ages and the treasures of every sun — ^to enrich and 
adorn his native land. 

Standing, as I now do, on this hallowed spot — ^surrounded 
by the children of the primitive Fathers of New England — ^I 
may repeat what I have said in a very different place, and to 
a very different assembly — " I glory in such a blessed parent- 
age, and in the brotherhood of this virtuous, enlightened, 
generous, and magnanimous population. With deep felt 
gratitude, I reverently thank Grod, that, of all the places on 
this earth. He gave me my birth in the land, and among tho 
descendants of the Puritan Pilgbims of New Enolanb.'' 
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